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SAINT GRANGE 


1. Pilgrimage of afflicted foot- 
ball players to relics of St. Grange 
at Champaigne, Illinois. 


2. Framed portrait of Virgil P. 
Gunch, first Grange rooter. Also to 
be hung in trophy room. 


3. Statue of William F. Rocks, 
donor of Rocks Stadium. Erected 
as an inspiration to alumni. 


CHAMPAIGNE, ILL. Nov. 18,—When 
Harold Grange, known to the football 
world by the name of Red Grange, puts 
his moleskins up for the last time, his 
jersey, blazoned with the numerals 7 7, 
will be put in a glass case, according to 
a recent decision of the Illinois athletic 
board. Grange’s number has been 177 
ever since he tried out for the freshman 


team in 1922. The board decided that no 
future Illinois football man shall wear 
numerals of the immortal Grange. 

The jersey with the letters will be 
placed with the caps and pennants that 
symbolized other athletic victories. The 
authorities plan-to make it inspirational 
to football men at Illinois as long as foot- 
ball is played. 


Goose Stepping in the Golden State 


Literary Magazine 


ippressed, Debate on Family Stopped 


At Oniversity of California 


Since early fall Occident, literary maga- 
zine, University of California, has been a 
thorn in the flesh. Students in bull sessions 
indignantly denied the editorial allegation 
that they possessed the “wit of dictionaries, 
and the souls of plump partriges.” Frater- 
nity brothers frowned at being called youth- 
ful Rotarians. Within thick walled offices 
robust deans roared with pain at neat 
thrusts against the University’s policy of 
Gigantism, at the acute digs at compulsory 
ROM TSC; 

But the thorn has been removed, and 
Dean Baldwin M. Wood, acting president 
of the University is the hero. He ordered 
the November Occident suppressed because 
of a satirical story of the nativity, by Do- 
nald C. Williams, a graduate student of 
philosophy. Reason given was because the 
article would “reflect discredit upon the 
university.” 

Statements were prepared for the press. 
Fred C. Byers ’26, chairman of the advis- 
ing board of the magazine was enraged. 

“The story is an insult to 99 per cent of 
the students of the University, The Occident 


is published by a Greenwich Village group 
of students who aren’t mature enough to 
know if they are atheists or not. I had 
confidence in the good faith of the editor, 
Lewis Russel, because he had asked me 
about the propriety of. publishing a certain 
questionable story which he withheld at 
my suggestion. Apparently, because this 
story contained nothing of the same type, 
he thought it not objectionable, but this 
was far worse because it ridiculed the seri- 
ous beliefs of most of the students.” 

Editor Lewis Russel ’26 was also angry. 
He said: 

“Tt is my belief that the Occident has’ been 
suppressed for printing articles of general 
criticism of the university and not on ac- 
count of articles of a supposedly irreligious 
or immoral nature. We have uniformly 
been opposed to military training, to the 
censorship of student opinion, and to the 
conversion of the University into an en- 
larged success school. We have consistently 
pointed out that the purpose of advanced 
education is not co-ordinated yell leading 

(Continued on page 3, col. 3) 


THUMBS DOWN 


R.O.T.C. IS UNPOPULAR 


New York City College Students 
Vote It Down 


By an overwhelming majority the students 
of the College of the City of New York 
voted to petition the faculty and Board of 
Trustees for the removal of compulsory 
military training. The final vote was 2,092 
in favor of the petition and 349 against. 
There are 3,300 students in the college. 

As soon as the referendum results were 
made public a storm of abuse was turned 
on the C. C. N. Y. students. Captain George 
T. Darte of the Military Order of the 
World War burst into print with this state- 
ment: “. . . every student at city college 
who voted to abolish military-training *is 
a potential traitor . . -have absorbed the 
doctrines of the Communists ... should be 
ashamed to look each other or any citizen 
who contributed to their free education in 
the face.” Assemblyman Louis A. Cuvillier 
called the students cowards. A state repre- 
sentative called them “pups” and suggested 
that their finger prints be taken. 

To the defense of his students came 
President Sidney E. Mezes. “The boys are 
acting the way boys usually act... are 
trying to avoid having to take a course 
that reqyires two hours a week inconvenient 
attendance. To construe this as having 
anything relating to pacifism or militarism 
is unwarranted.” President Mezes called 
Felix Cohen, editor of The Campus, into his 
office and ordered him not to print anything 
more concerning the matter. Consequently 
the following issue of the paper appeared 
with a blank column surrounded by a deep 
black border as a silent protest against the 
ruling. 

More to the point were the defenses of- 
fered by Dr. George A. Coe, of Columbia 
University. 

“We Americans,” he said, “are beginning 
to see what a rank absurdity it is that our 
students have so little part in guiding their 
own education. 

“Why do official publications intended to 
be read by us, the public, say one thing 
about military training, while publications 
intended for the eyes of the trainers say a 
different and contradictory thing?” Dr. 
Coe quoted passages from the Junior R. O. 
T. C. manual and the 1925 Infantry Drill 
Regulations to point out alleged contradic- 
tions. 

“You are patriotiy,” he said, “when 
you agree with the policies of your em- 
ployees, the Secretary of War and his sub- 
ordinates; you are patriotic when you pas- 
sively obey « rule made by the trustees, 
and the more submissive you are to this 
local and probably temporary judgment of 
a few of your fellow-citizens, the more your 
patriotism is exercised! 

“What a cheap thing such patriotism is 
—cheaper by far than the love of country 

(Co.rtinued on Page 4, Col. 1) 


*The students voted to make military 
training elective, not to abolish it.—Editor 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 


cation.” 
—James Harvey Robinson 


THE IDEAL PRESIDENT 
(From the New York World) 


ONSIDER the quite extraordinary con- 
duct of President Marion Edwards 
Parks of Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss Parks was petitioned by the stud- 
ents’ Self-Government Association to per- 
mit smoking at Bryn Mawr under certain 
restrictions and in certain quarters of the 
college. The reason the petitioners gave 
was this: that while not all of the students 
wished to smoke—in fact, less than half of 
them apparently did wish to—an old anti- 
smoking rule of 1897 was increasingly diffi- 
cult to enforce and no longer had under- 
graduate sentiment behind it. 


HAT did Miss Parks answer? Did 
V\ she point out to the students that 
Bryn Mawr never changes? Did she dis- 
cover that the younger generation is going 
to the dogs? Did she affirm that a law 
once written is a law forever, and that if 
Bryn Mawr does not choose to live as it 
lived in 1897 the one thing to do is to give 
the college more machinery of enforcement? 
No, Miss Parks laid down none of these ex 
cathedra judgments. She simply remarked 
that the conduct of students at Bryn Mawr 
has always been in the hands of the Self- 
Government Association; that the regula- 
tion of the association have been based on 
the public opinion of the moment; that 
times change and opinion changes with it; 
and that if a regulation prohibiting any- 
thing “can no longer depend on the au- 
thority of conscience and convention, which 
make up public opinion,” then it is .no 
longer effective and there is no health in it. 
Students at Bryn Mawr will henceforth 
be permitted to smoke, if they wish to 
smoke, under certain moderate restriction. 
Miss Parks helps us believe that we are 
living in an age of reason. 


DRYASDUST PH.D. 


OMEONE recently wrote a letter to 
S the Cornell Sun making an excellent 


suggestion for the contemplated cri- 
tique of various university courses. 
He proposes that the student critics investi- 
gate the “lack of interest shown by the 
English department in the lectures of such 
men as Sherwood Anderson.” We are told 
that there is a “woeful and somewhat 
puzzling lack of interest in the writing that 
has been done in the present century.” 
We are not at all surprised to hear this 
student’s complaint. In fact we have heard 
many like it before. Nor is there news 
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value in the story of the Cornell professor’s 
retort to a student who referred in an argu- 
ment to Euguene O’Neill and Franz Mol- 
nar. The professor said, “I’ve never heard 
of either of them.” That is old stuff. Every 
three minutes a literature professor some- 
where in America repeats the smug old saw, 
“whenever a new book appears I re-read an 
old one.” That has been the stock refuge of 
pedants ever since the schoolmen ignorantly 
damned Erasmus and his first best seller, 
The Praise of Folly. Having sat through 
weary classes where all moderns were in- 
discriminately drawn and quartered by pro- 
fessors who knew them only through the 
essays of Dr. Stuart P. Sherman, we ex- 
pect nothing from the worthy scholars who 
man our English Departments. There are 
exceptions, of course, those young-minded 
teachers, who, like Henry Adams, consider 
education an endless process and are open 
to new things. 


| phe HAVE taught literature during the 
last ten years and not have taken 
account the vast: stirrings in contemporary 
American letters is a sure indication of 
mental stagnation, of death. Only literary 
scholars whose aim is technical, scientific, 
can afford ignorance of this movement; it is 
inexcusable in teachers whose purpose is to 
awaken in students an appreciation of 
literature as an actual living and moving 
force. How can they consider Pope or 
Dryden, for instance, without taking Mr. 
T. S. Eliot into account? What will it pro- 
fit the students to study Ruskin and re- 
main ignorant of the work of Mr. Lewis 
Mumford? Why should they not be shown 
the similarity, and differences, between Mr. 
Mencken’s Brother Elk and Mathew Ar- 
nold’s Philistine? The professor who boasts 
that he has never heard of these men and 
many others, not to say read and really 
understood the import of their morks, re- 
veals a sterile and pedantic view of litera- 
ture that unfits him for college teaching. 


ll teaching has converted many stud- 
ents of literature into grotesques. Many 
of them forsake the classics and become lop- 
sided by too much traffic with moderns. 
Left to themselves they invariably pick the 
little fellows, the Micheal Arlens and neg- 
lect the really significant contemporaries. 
They lack the necessary contact with the 
best that has been thought and said and 
also been rendered unpalatable by Dryas- 
dust Ph.D. 

In this connection we cannot resist the 
temptation to quote Mr. Van Wyck Brooks 
on what seems to us the only proper atti- 
tude toward the writings of the past. 

“.,. It is mere pedantry to have an anti- 
quarian and separatist interest in dead 
writers; to have an interest in them that 
is sheerly because they are eminent figures 
of the past. The important thing is to see 
them in their concern with the present, to 
see them_as reservoirs of human experience 
with channels and communications leading 
directly into the present... .” 


@ Students of five women’s colleges in and 
near Boston were barred from the inter- 
collegiate dance after the Harvard-Yale 
football game. 


This ban also includes all future 
Harvard-Yale and Dartmouth-Harvard 
dances. 


“These dances have nothing to do with 
the colleges in question,” the announcement 
at the girls’ college read, “There is no 
doubt that they are of an extremely ques- 
tionable nature owing to the fact that they 
are entirely open to the public.” 
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-WIND-MILL_ 


The Windmill, along with six or seven 
presidents of universities has long been 
pondering the problem of the recalcitrant 
student. But while The Windmill has ar- 
rived at a solution the presidents are still 
helplessly floundering about. 

No one will deny that the educational 
machinery has broken down. Every day 
we hear another of these presidents, apolo- 
gizing, explaining, trying to placate the 
taxpayers, disgruntled at the uneven grist 
being turned out at these mills. There is 
President Stratton Brooks of the University 
of Missouri. Dr. Brooks is a modest man 
and he told the press that the Student 
Council had given up the student R. O. T. C. 
referendum because of unfavorable pub- 
licity it was giving university. Of 
course The Windmill and readers of 
The New Student know that Dr. Brooks is 
really responsible for the squelching of 
this referendum. 

Then there is President Mezes of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, laughing off 
the enormous student vote against compul- 
sory military training as a mere boyish 
prank! There also is President W. W. 
Campbell,—but why go on. These men are 
doing their best to cover up the results of 
a breakdown in our culture factories. It is 
not The Windmill’s intent to give them ad- 
ditional unfavorable publicity. 

The Windmill has gone to the bottom of 
this educational debacle and found the re- 
medy. Here it is: 

Student radicalism springs from two 
sources: from the reading of books and 
listening to undesirable instructors. 

The first remedy is easy. Turn all uni- 
versity libraries into gymnasiums and use 
the books for campus bonfires after foot- 
ball victories. In past centuries, when law 
and order was not so prevalent, many dan- 
gerous radicals wrote books. These immoral 
books are the source of much of the pre- 
valent unrest. Burn all the books, we say. 
Few students read them anyway. 

Professors also must go, all of them. To 
be sure most of them are safe, but a few 
undesirable ones must be gotten rid of at. 
the expense of the many. Install phono- 
graphs in every class room. Students would 
like this, you can regulate a phonograph to 
the proper speed for taking notes, you can’t 
a professor, 

Of course a phonograph cannot take class 
attendance; but that could be done by 
means of a time clock. 

Classroom records should be standardized 
so that every political science student, in 
the country would be hearing the same 
record at precisely the same moment. These 
records would be made only by approved 
authorities. They would be subjected to a 
committee of censorship. For this commit- 
tee The Windmill proposes the following 
personell: Gertrude Atherton, President 
Calvin Coolidge, Ann Nicolls, Red Grange, 
Bascom Slemp, Secretary of the Navy 
Wilbur, Rev. John Roach Straton, Jack 
Dempsey, George Creel, Dr. Frank Crane 
and Captain George F. Darte of the Mili- 
tary Order of the World War. 

As you see, this is the mere framework 
of The Windmill’s reconstruction scheme. 
Suggestions for the details are welcomed by 
this column and, if practical, will be printed 
in forthcoming issues. Address all corres- 
pondence, The Windmill, 2929 Broadway, 
Ne MiG: 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Hundreds of Colleges 
Take Student Poll 


Large colleges and small colleges in the 
North, South, East and West, two hundred 
and sixty three in all,-have decided to parti- 
cipate in the New Student World Court 
Poll. More are expected daily. 

In these colleges some responsible group 
of students is in charge of the vote-taking. 
The votes will be in The New Student office 
on or before Dec. 10. As soon after that 
date as possible there will be an announce- 
ment of the total vote. 

On Friday morning December 11 dele- 
gates from fifty seven colleges and univer- 
sities will meet at Princeton for a National 
Collegiate World Court Conference. Nine- 
teen states will be represented. The pur- 
pose of the conference is to “crystallize the 
student opinion of the country on the sub- 
ject of the World Court, and to provide for 
a permanent organization to consider such 
questions arising in the future.” 

Messages of commendation pour in to 
President John Grier Hibben of Princeton; 
among the endorsers of the conference are 
Elihu Root and Charles Evans Hughes. 

Meanwhile the educational campaign on 
the Court by the Council of Christian Asso- 
ciations is drawing to a close. Many large 
regional and state conferences have been 
held. Student leaders are now hard at work 
in various colleges organizing discussion 
groups. College papers have contributed 
news stories, editorials. 


DEBATE 


Two Opinions 


Three Oxford debaters came to America 
last fall (The New Student, Oct. 3) de- 
bated in many colleges, departed for Eng- 
land, having been the cause of violent and 
various opinions on the relative merits of 
the American and English debate systems. 

At Smith College, where a debate was 
held on the subject of Russian recognition, 
a critical spirit was displayed. Many stud- 
ents felt hurt at the “almost insulting” 
flippancy of the Englishmen. Disgruntled 
editor of the Smith College Weekly de- 
cided that she had paid fifty cents to see 
an “authentic pair of Oxford bags,” not to 
hear a debate on Russian recognition. 

“We had hoped to be able to speak in 
glowing terms of the debate. The English 
system, we had been told, by doing away 
with the obnoxious element of college 
loyalty gave supreme importance to the 
issue under discussion. In the recent debate 
the importance of tthe issue was so little 
apparent as to be quite negligible. Under 
the American system of inter-collegiate de- 
bating, the debater has some incentive, at 
least for stating his side of the argument 
to phe best of his ability in the fact that 
he represents his Alma Mater in a friendly 
contest....” 

At the University of Alabama a different 
impression was gotten of these debaters. 
A Crimson-White reporter attended the de- 
bate at Emory University. He decided that 
the “element which actually gripped and 
held the attention of an entire audience for 
virtually two hours was surely a human 
one, emanating from the personalities of 
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three Englishmen and broken at designated 
intervals by stirring arguments 
Emory debators. Such humor, natural and 
unaffected —one could not repress a round 
of laughter—underlying it, the bitterest 
sarcasm; gentle simile, concise, pointed and 
unmistakably plain to all; facts—a few of 
them—stragetically placed; no high-pitched 
lights of oratory; no emotional appeals to 
past valor and tradition; conversationally 
convincing, and intensely interesting 
throughout were the qualities that mark the 
debate.” 


SOCTAL LIFE 


Student Morals 


Guardians of the plastic age are finding 
their task ,as usual, a difficult one. From 
several quarters come pronouncements on 
the evils of Gin, Jazz and Co-education. 
@j Said Dr. Clarence Cook Little, the new 
president of the University of Michigan, in 
his inauguration speech: 

“Tn the day of the highly explosive mix- 
ture of youth, gasoline and liquor borne 
swiftly on balloon tires to remote retreats; 
in an era of college publications skating 
on the thinnest possible ice of decency, it 
would take Hercules himself to guarantee 
a fair substitute, and I believe that the 
Augean stables were, in comparison, an 
early season practice.” 

One of the many conclusions reached at 
the Y. M. C. A. State Student Conference 
at Des Moines, Iowa: 

“The evils of petting and the double 
standard were shown. Dancing was dis- 
cussed and the conclusign was reached that 
modern day dancing is more detrimental 
than petting.” 


Nashville, the center of Tennessean cul- 
ture is desirous of effacing from public 
memory Dayton, the vortex of fundamen- 
talism. Vanderbilt University commences 
a drive for $4,000,000 for amplification of 
the School of Arts and Sciences. Said 
Chancellor James H. Kirkland: ‘Vander- 
bilt’s answer to the episode at Dayton, Tenn. 
is the building of new laboratories for the 
teaching of science.” 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


GOOSE STEPPING IN THE 
GOLDEN STATE 


(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 


or football, but culture and scholarship. 
Our campaign against student Babbitry has 
been so successful this year that it has 
aroused the university authorities who take 
this occasion to suppress the only publica- 
tion on the California campus which has 
refused to conform to the glibly manufac- 
tured student product.” ; 

Author Williams explained the intent of 
his story: 

“T think that the condemnation of my 
story was very foolish and in very bad 
taste. It may not be a great story, but to 
call it ‘blasphemous’ is a display of spirit- 
ual impotence and blindness. It must be 
rather the real religiousness, and not the 
irreligiousness of the story that makes 
its critics so uncomfortable; while the state- 
ment that it would offend he religious con- 


from. 


victions’ of any large proportion of the 
student body is (perhaps unfortunately) 
preposterous fot more reasons than one. 

“T thought the day was past when there 
was bravery in cute collegiate atheism, or 
stupid polemics against religion. It was 
against such cheap dissenting that I in- 
tended to protest, rather than against 
churchly orthodoxy — though the latter 
seems to be still bad enough. If the story 
was not the beautiful and whimsical story 
I should have liked it to be, this is my 
frailty, not my perversity... .” 

During the controversy President W. W. 
Campbell returned to the university and 
took charge of affairs. 

Meanwhile a mist of secrecy hovers 
over the heads of the offending students. 
It is disclosed that disciplinary measures 
for Editor Russel have been recommended 
to the Dean by the Student Affairs Commit- 
tee. Author William’s punishment has 
been fixed by President Campbell and will 
be disclosed coincident with that of his 
publisher. 


Authorities Are Afraid 


University of California students may 
discuss the future of the family as an in- 
stitution in classrooms but not before the 
general public. President W. W. Campbell 
on Nov. 17 cancelled a women’s dual de- 
bate between California and Stanford Uni- 
versity. The subject was, “Resolved that the 
family is an unnecessary element in the 
progress of civilization. 

One debate had been scheduled at Berkley 
for Tuesday Nov. 17, the other at Stanford. 
On that morning President Campbell was 
apprised of the coming event by a San 
Francisco newspaper. Professor Edward Z. 
Rowell, forensic adviser, was called to the 
president’s office, was asked for a defini- 
tion of the term family as it was to be used 
in the debate. The definition given was: 
“A family is a conditionally permanent 
social group based upon marriage and in- 
volving normally the birth and rearing of 
children and a common abiding place called 
the domicile.” “President Campbell then 
telephoned his decision to Stanford. 

Out of deference to President Campbell 
the Stamford debate management called off 
their debate. The Californian team, not 
knowing what had taken place, arrived and 
found an empty hall. 

Opposition to the arbitrary action of the 
President was advancede by the Debate 
Council. On the following day they passed 
this resolution: 

“This council reaffirms its approval of 
the women’s debate question, since the cen- 
cellation of the debate by the University 
administration does not seem to be sup- 
ported by sufficient reasons for such ac- 
tion.” 

In reply to this statement President 
Campbell declared that “academic freedom 
does not involve the right of any one to 
discuss any subject of his or her choice 
upon a University of California platform 
before an invited general public.” 


° . 


Expelled 


Leon S. Gold ’27 was expelled from the 
University of California two weeks ago for 
failure to undergo military training. 

President Campbell issued the following 
statement on the dismissal: 

“The requirements for military drill are 
laid down by the state of California and 
we have no choice but to live up to them. 
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Mr. Gold did not live up to these require- 
ments and his dismissal resulted. This was 
not an instance, however, of a meritorious 
' student being dismissed because of con- 
victions regarding military drill. His short- 
comings in scholarship and his attitude to- 
ward University regulations as well as his 
disregard of notices were contributing fac- 
tors that would have justified his dismissal 
had not that of military drill entered into 
ite 

Eearly in the year the Occident carried 
an article which declared that the univer- 
sity could not hold students responsible for 
the required two years of military training. 
Vice President Robert G. Sprowl then de- 
clared that the state legislature and the 
federal government were parties to a con- 
tract whereby the latter provided certain 
funds for military training at the univer- 
sity. The contract, could not be abrogated 
without the consent of both parties and 
therefore compulsory military work was in- 
evitable at the university. 


Editorial Comment 


The Morrill Land Grant Act under which 
the University of California receives Fed- 
eral aid does not require compulsory mili- 
tary training. The University of Wisconsin 
receives money under the same act and 
does not compell military drill. During the 
controversy at Wisconsin the opinion of 
John W. Weeks Secretary of War was se- 
cured. On Nov. 18 1924 he stated, ‘The 
National Defense Act does not make mili- 
tary training compulsory at any of the in- 
stitutions which receive the benefits author- 
ized by the act. 

“So far as the War Department is con- 
cerned, it is optional with the authorities 
of the school, college or university whether 
military training shall be an elective, or 
compulsory course in the curriculum.” 


R. 0. T. C. 


(Continued from page 1, col. 3) 
that prevails among the pacifists. How, 
one wonders, do military leaders and admin- 
istrators of education come by such ex- 
traordinary notions?” 


No further action on the student petition 
will not be taken until the next faculty 
meeting. This must preceed any action by 
the Board of Trustees. 
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@ THE NEW STUDENT is fea- 
tured in a half column editorial in 
the NEW YORK WORLD of No- 
vember 18. 


@| Do you know why? 


@ Because it is the only source of 
first hand information about the 
discontent of the students, which 
“has reached such proportions that 
it cannot be disregarded.” 


@ Parents, educators, and students 
are intensely interested. They are 
asking for THE NEW STUDENT. 


@ Why not sell subscriptions to 
them and earn that much desired 
extra spending money? 


Write for agents terms and 
requirements to 


The New Student 


‘29209 Broadway: New York City: 
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Rotarians, Academic Style 


College Fraternities. Wayne M. Mus- 
grave, Published by The Imterfraternity 
Conference, New York $2.25 net. 

(From the Dartmouth Tower). 

My duty as a lover of a good joke, where 
ever found, impels me to review what is, 
to my mind, one of the best volumes of 
unconscious and unintentional humor that 
has appeared in the last few years. 

Let me begin by saying, that only the 
name is inappropriate and in need of 
change to complete the effect. The title 
Ain’t We Got Fun would be far more 
expressive and entirely in keeping with the 
spirit and contents of the book, which is, 
from cover to cover, an epic in triumphant 
complacency and pleasurable introspection 
Truly, the men responsible for it have 
weighed themselves and their organizations 
in the balance and found them decidedly 
not wanting. In fact, they have baked in 
the warm sunlight of mutual self-satisfac- 
tion so long that they are utterly blinded 
to all things save a deep and intense con- 
viction of their own perfection. 

Much of this socially invaluable volume 
is devoted to details of organization and 
accounts of the delightfully harmonious re- 
lations existing between the national and 
local chapters. The author also adds, 
doubtless for the benefit of those who may 
have some doubts on the subject, consider- 
able data concerning the splendid spirit of 
fraternities, their glorious history, their 
priceless services to mankind, and their 
dire necessity in colleges and the world 
today. As the book progresses, the author 
warms to his task, uttering occasional purrs 
of intense satisfaction, and by the time the 
chapter on fraternity ideals is reached he 
has worked himself into such a genuine en- 
thusiasm that he burns with holy zeal to 
blazon forth the super-excellence of frater- 
nities as institutions. They are the swmmum 
bonum of college and social life and per- 
form every function, from aiding harassed 
presidents in the administration of their 
colleges, to turning out annual delegations 
of perfect men and women. 


Dedicated To Service 


But, lest there by any unholy skepticisms 
as to the social services of the fraternity, I 
will quote a few passages from this veri- 
table compendium of 1,001 jokes, mono- 
logues, games, and parlor talks. Regarding 
fraternity principles it says: “The cultiva- 
tion of the mind, the refinement of conduct 
and manners, the enrichment of the human 
soul, the spirit of social service in the 
highest and truest sense... are the ends 
and purposes sought.” Again, in reference 
to character development by fraternities, 
we are told, “The means adopted to develop 
character and manhood are... always ef- 
fective. Unfortunate and undesirable ten- 
dencies are pointed out and curbed; man- 
nerisms abolished and the finest principles 
of honor and rectitude, etc., etc., etc.,” but 
doubtless the reader has noted this strain 
elsewhere under such captions as The 
Spirit of Rotary. The recipe used is quite 
the same for all organizations of this cali- 
bre. Let us conclude with one more quota- 
tion that exemplifies the really delightful 
liberalism of the author. “The origin of the 
opposition to fraternities in legislatures has 
often been disclosed to be personal pique 
because some individual failed to make a 
fraternity in his undergraduate days or be- 
cause a4 socially ambitious relative or friend 
likewise failed.” 


Passing to the various objections levelled 
against fraternities, the author becomes 
particularly gushing and amusing. He re- 
gards opposition to them as a phase of ill- 
informed fanaticism, such as was exempli- 
fied by the anti-Masonic movement of the 
last century. He then proceeds to answer, 
what he considers, the main objections, and 
from this apology we gather that fraterni- 
ties are practically guiltless of all accusa- 
tions. Snobbishness, he admits, but modestly 
refers to it as “the filth of kings.” We 
pause to acknowledge the admirable con- 
fession of these self-styled “kings.” That 
such a thing as filth can possibly be con- 
nected with them. Fraternity politics are 
“laughed off” with a tolerant, “boys will 
be boys” air and later the statement that, 
in general, the fraternities abstain from 
politics and preach against them, Dart- 
mouth probably being one of the few col- 
leges wherein such generally forbidden cus- 
toms are still practiced. On the subject of 
drinking, the writer waxes indignant. Fra- 
ternities and fraternity men oppose drink- 
ing and the only reason that they are ac- 
cused of it is because their organized state 
makes them an easy target for unjust at- 
tacks, while the isolated non-fraternity 
man, in the seclusion of his dorm or board- 
ing house, is at liberty to become intoxi- 
eated unmolested. In connection with this 
discusion of drinking, there is cited the 
touching fable of the traveling salesman- 
pardon I meant secretary, who lived with 
alcoholic “big man’ of one chapter and in 
an incredibly short time induced him to 
sign the pledge. 

Finally, we are dazzled by a sheaf of tes- 
timonials almost identical in intellectual 
content as those furnished (on receipt of 
two cents) by the manufacturers of the 
Lydia E. Pinkham Compound—and almost 
as convincing. To cite one of these should 
be more than sufficient. President Faunce 
of Brown commends the fraternity system 
and regales us with this bit of golden wis- 
dom, “Keep close to the boys and then you 
will never cease to be, in the best sense of 
the word, a boy yourself.” Was some man 
of this type possibly the inspiration of 
Barrie’s “Peter Pan,” the boy wh olived in 
the “Never Never Land’ and wouldn’t 
grow up? 

But let us leave these young Greek gods 
to continue trippng their happy, verbal 
minuets and write themselves complimen- 
tary books. The words, hypocrisy and dis- 
honesty suggest themselves on reading 
this volume, but, on second thought, I am 
inclined to feel that it is merely the result 
of crass stupidity, a process of conscious- 
delusion, and a colossal egotism. No review 
can do the work justice because it cannot 
condemn it too severely. It must be read 


to be “appreciated.” 
Ride B: 
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MISSING! 

Volume V, Number 1 of THE NEW 
STUDENT (the magazine number dated 
October 3, 1925) is completely exhausted. 
If you have extra copies of either or 
both sections (preferably the magazine 
section) or know where we can get them, 
please communicate with us at once, and 
earn our deepfelt thanks. 

THE NEW STUDENT 
2929 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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